ON THE WANT OF MONEY

and equipage are the only introduction; and deprives
us of a number of luxuries and advantages of which
the only good is, that they can only belong to the
possessors of a large fortune. Many people are
wretched because they have not money to buy a fine
horse, or to hire a fine house, or to keep a carriage, or
to purchase a diamond necklace, or to go to a race-
ball, or to give their servants new liveries. I cannot
myself enter into all this. If I can live to think, and
think to live, I am satisfied. Some want to possess
pictures, others to collect libraries. All I wish is,
sometimes, to see the one and read the other. Gray
was mortified because he had not a hundred pounds

to bid for a curious library; and the Duchess of-----

has immortalized herself by her liberality on that
occasion, and by the handsome compliment she
addressed to the poet, that "if it afforded him any
satisfaction, she had been more than paid, by her
pleasure in reading the Elegy in a Country Church-
yard"

Literally and truly, one cannot get on well in the
world without money. To be in want of it, is to pass
through life with little credit or pleasure; it is to live
out of the world, or to be despised if you come into
it; it is not to be sent for to court, or asked out to
dinner, or noticed in the street; it is not to have your
opinion consulted or else rejected with contempt, to
have your acquirements carped at and doubted, your
good things disparaged, and at last to lose the wit and
the spirit to say them; it is to be scrutinized by
strangers, and neglected by friends; it is to be a thrall
to circumstances, an exile in one's own country; to
forego leisure, freedom, ease of body and mind, to be
dependent on the good-will and caprice of others, or